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‘Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.’ 


A SERMON, 
Delivered before the First Universalist Society in Itha- 
ca, N. Y. on the first Sabbath in Feb. 18328. 
_ BY Q A. BROWNSON. 
The Faith and character of the true Christian. 

And-the disciples were first called Christians at 
Autioch: Acts xi. 26. 

In the earliest records of mankind, religion 
holds a prominent rank. It was so early in 
its adoption, and so genera! in its extension, 
thai many have pronounced man naturally a 
feligious being. Some, rejecting this hypo- 
thesis, contehd that religion owes its origin 
to revelation from God, made to man during 
astate of innocency, which has been perpe 
tuated through successsive generations, and 
extended to different nations by the aid of 
tradition and the dispersion of mankind. 

Others again, resort to reflection and expe- 
rience, and conclude that man first obtained 
the idea of a God, and the utility of worship- 
ping him, from reasoning upon his works, and | 
duly considering the nature and variety of | 
the circumstances of their condition. In sup 
port of this it is remarked, tliat in the infancy 
of our knowledge, our religious ideas were 
vague and unintelligible. and our practices 
absurd and often pernicious; but as knowl- 
edge increased, as the laws of nature became 
better and more satisfactorily developed, our 
ideas of God and his worship became more 
rational and more salutary in their influence 
on the morals of society, 

But whether mankind first imbibed the idea, 
that religion was neccessary, from instinct, 
from revelation, or reflection, this much is 
certain—they have made but little proficiency 
in this most interesting science, without the 
‘extraordinary influences of the Spirit of the 
Most High. 

Few, since the age of history, have denied 
the utility of some kind of religion ; but alas! 
it cannot be concealed, that this offspring of 
love, designed to cheer our gloomy path and 
smooth the asperities of the road of life, has 
too often been degraded from the dignity of 
her station, and prevented from executing the 
benevolent office with which she was entrust- 
ef. She has too often been compelled to 
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| siasm of sectarian ambition. 


second the schemes of the amintious, and 
cover with her sacred garb the insiduous de- 
signs of those who wished to aggrandize them- 
selves or their party by the depression of the 
rest. And even amid the knowledge and re- 
finements of the present age, this heavenly 
messenger has been obliged to lend her naine 
to sanction the ravings of fanaticism, the 
effervescence of passion, the zeal and enthu- 
But we are per- 
mitied to hope that the time has nearly arrived 
when she will assert her dignity, and extend 
to all that kind assistance which she is em- 
powered to give. 

A little short of two thousand years ago, 
there appeared a personage, who, by his exam- 
ple and precepts, and the subsequent preach- 
ing of his disciples, has made the most im- 
portant revolution in the opinions and practices 
of mankind, ever before known, or ever here- 


| after to be expected. 


Previous to his appearance, men had made 
many valuable discoveries, and many useful 
improvoments. The Jews iad tanght the unity 


| of the Deity in a clear aud conspicuous. man- 


ner. The attribates of Jehovalt were, in a 
good degree, rationally explained ; the immor- 
tality of the soul, or the resurrection from the 


| dead, had been suggested and believed by 


some ; a retributive providence, founded on 
man’s accountability, had been defended ; 
moral! philosophy in the pagan school had been 
closely and successfully studied ;—but the 
great mass of mankind were deeply sunk in 
ignorance and superstition. A fashionable 
atheism was in high repute in many places, 
riot and obscenity disgraced the temples of 
the Gods in almost every instance. While 
those who held a more rational religion, de- 
graded it by their mean sophisms, by their 
superstitious attachmeat to the minor parts of 
religious worship, and unwarrantably passing 
over the more important and more benevolent 
duties. 

Something was requisite to correct the abu- 
ses every where prevalent—to give additional 
light to the religious world, and to religion, 
itself a. more imperial sanction, that it might 
rest upon a more permanent basis, be more 
extended in its authority, and more benevolent 
in its influence. ‘To effect this was the end 
the great Founder of our religion proposed to 
himself, and to this desirable object he adapted 
his preaching. Success attended his tabours : 
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but amid the convulsions of the church and 


GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


All systems of religion resolve themsclyes 


government of the distracted and unhappy | into two parts, theoretical and practical. 


people of the Jews, where he made his first 
appearance, he found the most severe-opposi- 
tion—the most virulent persecution—was ac- 
cused of blasphemy against God, and of con- 
spiring against the Roman Government to 
which they were subject—was insulted with a 
mock trial, and finally perished upon the cress. 

But his miracles, together with the purity 
of his life, the benevolence of his character, 
the excellency of his doctrinal and moral pre- 
cepts, the dignity and sublimity of his preach- 


became confirmed in what he had taught them, 
by his now appearing to them risen from the 
grave. They joyfully embraced his doctrine ; 
and animated by the cheering influence of the 
Holy Spirit which they received from heaven, 


they began to proclaim the resurrection of 


their so lately crucified master, and to enforce 
what he had directed them to teach. Ciurches 
or congregations of believers were collected 
in several places, as in Jerusalem, Samaria, 
Antioch, and others As the religion they 
taught was different from all others, it became 
necessary that it should be distinguished by 
some name. While they were but few the 
term disciple, among themselves, answered 
every purpose of designation ; but increased 
in numbers, and beginning to have an exten- 
sive intercourse with the rest of the world, a 
name more specifick in its import was requi 
red. Hence, at Antioch, they took the apprl- 
lation of their Master Christ; *‘and the dis- 
ciples were called Christians first at Antioch.” 


In after times they have been distinguished | 


With regard to the theory of the Christian 
religion, there is much difficulty, and perhaps 
some uncertainty ; which anhappily have giv- 
en rise to many painful contentious and aggra- 
vated controversies that have ended in the 
separation of brethren. ‘The occasion of thia 
difficulty is found chiefly in the fact that al- 
most every man conimences the study of the 


| doctrine with preconceived ideas, which it 
| becomes his main otject to defend. We gene- 


| rally have determined 


ing, had eollected a number of disciples, who | Christ ought to teach, before we come to him 


! would 


in our minds what 
for instruction, and bis werds must be turned 
to speak our own sentiments, which indeed 
be correct if we were masters, but 
since we profess to be his disciples, we ought 


| to shape our opinions according to his direc- 


| nity. 


tions. ‘ 
There may be another cause: Christ did 
not deliver his doctrinal precepts in that cam- 
nected, systematick form which we moderns 
are apt to imagine essential to a body of divi- 
It may here be remarked, that our 


| Master does not seem to have designed so 
much a regular system of divinity by his in- 


by other appellatives, such as Catholicks— | 


believers in one universal church under one 
visible head; Episcopalians—or those who 
contend for the regular succession of bishops 
and the hierarchial government; Congrega 


tionalists or Independents--such as maintain | 


the sovereignty of each separate congregation ; 


} 


Unitarians--those who strenuously contend | 


for the unity of God, and the subordination of 


the Son; Universalists—-those who maintain | 


that all mankird will be raised to a state of 


progressive holiness and happiness; and vari- 
ous other names designed to express soine 


peculiarity in faith or practice. But with these | 
; precantions, the consequence which he most 


we have no concern at present; it be:ng our 
abject to point out the true Christian, and de- 
lineate his character. 

It may be asserted without adtlucing any 
proof, because all will admit it, that the true 
Christian is a disciple of Christ. A disciple 
is a scholar, or one who learns. The disciple 


of Christ is one who learns of Christ—believes | 


| 


what Christ taught, and practices the duties | 


he enjoined. What Christ taught and enjoin- 
ed, is the religion of Christ or Christianity ; 
an examination of this will enable us to ascer- 
tain the character of the trae Christian. 


structions, as he did to give wiwlesome rules 
for our practice. Hence the theory of his 
religion is to be learned from casual allusions, 
and perhaps must be collected from his prac- 
tical observations. 

Our great and ever blessed Master was not 
ignorant of human nature: he knew how ex- 
tremely difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
itis to bring all mankind to a uniform faith ; 
he seems therefore to have anticipated a con- 
trariely of sent ments, and to have adapted 
his structions to the circumstances of each. 
He doubtless knew if he latd down a scries 
of doctrinal propositions, time in its opera 


| tions, might obliterate their meaning, and 


render them useless or pernicions. He knew 
also that language was continually fluctuating, 
and might easily be made to speak that wh ch 
its authour never designed to teach. He knew 
how exceedingly fond men were of establish- 
ing a creed; how prone they were to raise 
faith over morality, and to substitute correct. 
ness of opinion for a lile of benevolence and 
humanity And indeed, notw:thstanding his 


disapproved has actually followed. What 
would have been the case, had he been as par- 
ticular in teaching men what they should 
believe, as he was in directing them what they 
should do? As he knew what would be the 
consequences of his instructions, and as it 
was his great object to produce righteousness, 
he chose never to gratify idle curiosity with 
doctrinal ideas or theoretica! speculations, at 
least no further than it was necessary to Jay 4 
permanent foundation for his moral ‘super- 
structure. He never expressed so much soli- 
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citude about what particular opinions we shouk 1 | 
imbibe as he did about what actions they | 
should perform or what course of conduct 
they shou!d adopt. Good works are always | 
useful ; faith is nothing only as it adds tu a 
man’s comfort and stimulates him to benevo- 
lent exertions ; so far it is necessary and so , 
far Christ regarded it, but no farther. ‘This | 
regard for faith the true christian ever culti 
yates, but always bears i in mind, * faith with- 
out works is dead.” 

The unity of the Deity was an article al- 
ready in the creed of Christ’s countrymen but 
it certainly receives additional sanction from 
his authority. Hear O Israel the Lord thy 
God isOne Lord. Mark xii.29. The Apos- 
tles also bear witness to the same sentiment 
and seem to have maintained it in all their 
preaching. Hence they assert there is ‘** Une 
God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c.” 

The benevolence of the Deity together with 
his Universal Providence was clearly taught 
by our great Master. 

That God is benevolent is what every re- 
flecting man doesand must admit. Infinite in 
wisdom, illimitable in power, there is no con 
ceivable inducement for him to be evil. What- 
ever he desires his wisdom is at hand to devise 
the best possible means for its acquisition, and 
his power is ever ready to carry his plans into 
execution, and as we have been unable to find 
in the depths of wickedness a being sufficient. 
ly malignant to desire evil for the sake of evil | 
the conclusion is evident, God must be benevo- 
lent. But this sentiment is put beyond the 


‘reach of doubt by the language of him who | 


spake as never manspake. If ye then being 
evil know how to give good gifts unto your 


children, how much more shall your Father | 


which is in heaven give good things unto them 
who ask him? Mark vii. 11. 

God’s universal providence is taught by the 
operations of nature and to these operations 
Christ refers his disciples for proof of the same 
—to the sun which rises on the * evil” and the 
** good”—to the rain which falls upon the 
* just” and the “unjust.” Observe the fowls 
of heaven. They neither sow nor reap. They 
have no storehouse ; but your heavenly I’a- 
ther feedeth them. Are not ye more valuable 
than they ? Mark the lilies of the field. ‘They 
toil not; they spin not. Yet, I affirm, that 
Solomon, in all his glory was not adorned like | 
one of these. If then God so array the herb- 
age which to-day is in the field, and to-mor- | 
tow will be cast into the oven; will he not | 


much more array you O ye distrustful !-- | 


Therefore say not anxiously, as the heathen 
do, what shall we eat ; or what shall we drink, 
or wherewith shall we be clothed ? For your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of these things.* Matt. vi 27—82. 


* Campbell's Translation. 


The doctrine of rewards and punishments 
| is very clearly stated and the principles on 
| which they will be dispensed forcibly illustra- 
ted in many observations which may be col- 
lected. 

The righteous will be rewarded because 
| they have “performed acts of benevolence and 
| humanity, and the wicked punished because 
they have neglected them. Or in a word, the 
doctrine rests upon the fact that man is an ac- 


| countable being, and that he must in the day 


of judgement give an account of every foo)- 
ish or improper action and of every idle word, 
See Matt. xis. 38. 

Where the day of judzement will be we are 


| not particularly informed, neither is it a mat- 


ter of much importance that our information 
should be more specifick ; for since we are as- 





sured the servant that knoweth his Master’s 
will and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes and the one who knoweth it not, though 
he do things worthy of stripes shall be beaten 
with few, we are permitted to believe the decj- 
sion will be according to our deserts, and as 
we know the punishment comes from a kind 
and compassionate Father, we need be under 
no apprehension that it will be greater than 
| our best good requires. 

Forgiveness of sin on condition of repent- 
ance is another doctrine taught and illustrated 
by our great Master. 

It is taught in the prayer he has left us, 
i“ lorgive us our debts, as we forgive our debt. 
jors.” It is illustrated in several of his para- 
| bles, particularly in the parable of the prodi- 

| gal son; by which we are taught the most a- 
| bandoned sinner may return and find the af- 
| fectionate embrace of his Father and his God- 
The same truth is contained in the object of 
his mission, which was not to call the righte- 
ous but sinners to repentance. Thatis, he 
came to reform the world, to recal the guilty 
sons of our race from their wanderings and 
restore them to the bosom of their God — 
Found also in that ever to be remembered 
declaration,—*t God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son to die that who 
soever believeth ou him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” 

That all will finally repent, return and come 
to Zion in such a manner as not to be cast out 
is pretty clearly taught by his asserting all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| things were delivered into his hands, that he 


had power over all flesh for that purpose and 
| that all which were given to him should ws 
/once not to be cast out. See Matthew xi. 27, 
John vi. 37—40, xii. 33. 
Ile taught the resurrection of mankind from 
the dead and exemplified it by rising himself, 
The particular condition of those that shall 
rise is not revealed but we are assured that in 
the resurrection they will be spiritual, immor. 
' tal, like the angels, and will also be the chil- 
dren of God because children of the resurrec-: 
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tion. See Matt. xxii. 35. Luke xx. 35-—37. 


4 Cor. xv. 22, 42—55. rs of oe 

As it respects himself, Christ, uniformly 
taught he received his authority from God, 
that he was commissioned by the Father who 
was greater than he, to whom he was subject 
and to whom he directed his prayers. 

These seem to be the leading points in the 
theory of the christian religion. ‘To these the 
true christian pays attention and frum these 
he draws the conclusion God is one, even his 
Father, the Father of all, providing for all his 


children ; forgiving all upon the condition of | 
reformation, giving his Son to bring all to re- | 


pentance, assuring them though they die they 
shall live again, and because their Saviour lives 


they shall live also. 


My brethren will allow me to remark here | 
that in all we can discover in the preaching of 


Christ we can find nothing that is contrary to 
natural religion. Natural religion indeed 
could never have soarcd so high but when the 
authour of these sublime sentiments discluses 
them or to continue the mataphor brings them 
within our reach. Natural religion embraces 
them with the warmest affection. When we 
find a revealed religion thus corroborated by 
natural, we have sirong presuinptive evidence 
of its truth and atility. "mn oe 

The practical part of the Christian religion 
is more plain because more important. ‘J his 
consists of two parts, our duty to God, and 
our duty to mankind 


Our duty to God is, that we love him with | 
This may | 


all the heart, mind, and strength. 
surely be ascertained to be our reasonable ser- 
vice. God is our Father, the Fountain of all 
excellence, the source whence we der ve al! 
our enjoyments. He is our friend, our bene. 
factor, our Redeemer, and our everlasting Sa 
viour. All that we are, all that we have, ail 
that we can possess, is the gift of his love the 
effect of his munificence. However great the 
happiness we enjoy, however valuable our pos- 
sessions, we received them from him, and it is 
no more than reasonable that they should en- 
dear the character of him who bestows them, 
and render us grateful to the Being that has 
shown us so tender a regard and such power 
fal proofs of his fatherly affection 

Worship to God in order to be acceptable 
must be in “spirit and in truth.” It muct 
be the spontaneous offspring of grateful affec- 
tion, seated inthe heart ‘The performance 
ef his worship is not confined to any particu 
lar place nor to any prescribed form, because 
none are necessary. God is every where pre- 
sent, and wherever the creature is, there we 
may find the Creator, and in whatever man 
ner the heart is grateful will its gratitude be 
accepted. 

Christ established no rites or ceremonies be- 
cause he would not countenance superstition. 
He however permitted his disciples to baptize 
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| and he himself instituted the sacrament of 


bread and wine. The first was only an initia- 
tory periormance which served as a witness 
or seal of one’s profession, but made him, in 
itself considered, neither more virtuous nor vi- 
cious. ‘The last was a memorial of his own 
sufferings and death and might have a tenden- 
cy to refresh the minds of his followers and 
| perhaps bind them more closely to eaci other 
| with the cords of brotherly love. 

| Worship to God is proper and is enjoined 
by our Saviour, but he has left us no preserip- 
tions respecting it any more than that it must 
be the incense of the heart. From which it 
| is inferred, every act which does not make the 
heart better or convey some good to some fel- 
low being, will not be acceptable. The mode 
must be left to time and circumstance to die- 
tate. Christ has left us a prayer, but it is to 
'e considered rather as a specimen than as a 
form ; designed to serve as a guide, to teach 
usthe nature of the petitions we should pre- 
fer to our heavenly Father. 

Christ’s own example is the best instruc- 
tion we can have relative to this department 
of our duty ; by studying this and endeavour- 
ing to imitate it, we shal! be preserved from 
falling into gross mistakes or irretrievable 
errours. ° 

Remark then his deportment, always meck, 
always sober, always dignified. No violent 
emotions were discovered ; no rapturous ex- 
clamations were heard. No bursts of zeal, or 
fiery enthusiasm were seen emitting their de- 
structive flames. Mark his prayer—it breathes 
| a caim, sober, and rational devotion. It speaks 
a good heart and an enlightened mind. See 
him in the garden, on the eve of his departure. 
His soul was exceedingly sorrowful, unto 
death ; his praver was affecting, it discovered 
feeling, it told deep devotion and pious resig- 
nation, but it was sober and rational. He 
possessed in this hour of trial, in this moment 
of severe affliction, that same fortitude and sell- 
cou.mand which he always maintained, From 
the whole of his character, we may collect this 
truth, that to worship God acceptably, it re- 
quires the exercise of all the powers, and fac- 
ulties, we possess. The heart must feel, but 
the head must direct, the affections must be 
engaged, but reason must guard their opera- 
tions. We musi pray fervently, but not en- 
‘husiastically, and in a!l our expressions, in 
all our modes of worship, in all our devotion- 
al zeal, in all our pious affections, we are to 
maintain, a calm and considerate manner ;— 
a propriety of address an unostentat:ons man- 
ner, yet that dignity of deportment which to 
enlightencd minds, will ever be deemed most 
becoming rational beings, in the presence of 
their Creator. 

I cannot avoid remarking, in this place, how 
different is this description, from the character 
of many of the professed followers of our 
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what was befitting man! 
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great and ever to be revered Master. I say 
nothing of their doctrines, for of them, I have 
already spoken ; but to what extravagance do 


some people run, in their ideas of the wor- | 


ship of God! From the loudness and bois- 
terous manner in which they pray, one is led 
to conclude, that they suppose their God is 


deaf and cannot hear, or is asleep and must | 


be waked. But, brethren, let us compassion- 
ate their mistakes, and watch diligently over 
ourselves, lest we run to the same or a worse 
excess. 

2. The other department of practical reli- 
gion, regulates our conduct to each other.—- 
This belongs to ethicks, and can be only 
slightly touched in this place. 

I confess myself highly pleased with the 
morals of Confucius. So far as I have learn- 
ed them, they clicit an enlightened mind and 
a benevolent heart. 1 admire many things to 
be found in the writings of the pagan philo- 
sophers. Plato has sublime flights. Cicero 
has many maxims that should be engraven on 
the tablets of the heart, and I can never read 
Seneca without feeling my heart softened, my 
virtue confirmed, and my philanthropy in- 
creased. But to me these all fall far below 
the practical observations of Jesus of Naza 
reth, Notice forgiveness to enemies: What 
heathen philosopher ever taught this’? Most 
of them represent that not to resent injuries is 
the result of meanness and pusillanimity. How 
much better the sentiment of hin who knew 
“ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, thou shalt love thy 
neighbour or friend, and hate thy enemy ; but 
Isay unto you, love your enemies.” The 
reason assigned, is, that we may be the child. 
ren of our Father who is in heaven: S2e 
Matt. v. 43, &c. This duty might also be 
inferred from the nature of our relations and 
the fitness of things; but he who has once 
forgiven an enemy will require no argument 
to induce to forgive again. 

Forgiveness stands opposed to revenge ; and 
we are taught that the true Christian should 
never indulge in resentful feeling, and by no 
means a vindictive disposition. He is com- 
manded not to resist the injurious; but if a 
man strike him on the right cheek, to turn to 
him also the left; that is, he isto be always 
placable in his temper and forbearing in his 


“manner. 


Notice as the next trait in the Christian’s 
character, universal benevolence. The na- 
tional character of the Jews was illiberal and 
cruel; but very different is the case with the 
disciple of Christ. He is taught that all man- 
kind are brethren—all are neighbours, and he 
mast love them as he does himself. No pecu- 

iarity of nation, language or manners, is al- 
lowed to break the social tie, or dissalve the 
‘moral obligation ; no sectarian interests must 
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| is short. 
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prevent reciprocal kindness and mutual good 
offices. é 

The Jews and Samaritans were bitter ene- 
mies, alienated by prejudices of religion and 


| country; yet to the lawyer who asked, * who 


is my neighbour ?” Christ proposed the exam- 
ple of a Samaritan assisting a~-Jew, for his 
imitation. **Go,” he would say, * wherever 
you see a fellow mortal in distress, ask not to 
what country he belongs—ask not what reli. 
gion he professes—ask not whether he be .a 
friend or enemy; but bind his wounds, heai 
his broken heart, and take care that he suffers 
no more. Would to God the sectarians of this 
day had a little more of this philanthropick 
spirit. 

3. But to conclude: As a general rule, the 
Christian does to others whatever he would 
wish them to do to bim. No rule can be bet- 
‘er adapted to popular practice than this. It 
It is no burden to the memory, yet 
it is sufficiently comprehensive. !t may always 
be at hand, and, if observed, it will solve 
any doubt that may arise. We have only in 
our minds to exclude circumstances, and self- 
love will generally give a correct decision. 

We may sum up the character of the true 
Christian: He is one that loves God, and 
worships him in a sober and rational manner— 
one who, though he may contend for faith, 
does it only because he believes it will be 
subservient to good works— one who recogni- 
zes all mankind as brethren, bound on the 
same voyage, destined to the same haven, and 
beloved by the same Father—one who com- ° 
passionates th follies of his brethren, weeps 
over their cajamities, reproves their vices, but 
omits nothing of his kind offices or good 
wishes. He is the sober, devout worshipper, 
the universal friend and consistent moralist. 
May we all bear his character and receive his 
reward. 

SSS ee 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE ESSAYEST, NO. 1, 

It bas long been the practice of a large ma- 
jority of professed Christians, to decry the 
works of nature and to consider the contem- 
plation of the physical phenomena with which 
we are surrounded, as unfavourable to genu- 
ine piety, or as pot essential to our forming 
proper notions of the Supreme Being, whom we 
are bound to love and obey. Perhaps no idea 
has ever been imbibed which is fraaght with 
more real iniquity to the interests of true re- 
ligion, or one that has done greater disservice 
to the cause of rational piety. 

Christianity unfolds to us truths which the 
study of nature could never have discovered ; 
it brings to us a-knowledge of the moral per- 
fections of the Deity, whicad our limited ca- 
pacities, unassisted, by revelation, could not 
have reached; but it does not superscede the 
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necessity of improving, to the extent of our 
ability, every means presented by the natural 
world for exalting our conceptions of its Au- 
thour, or for correcting and enlarging our views 
of our service to him or of our duty to our- 
selves and to our brethren. 

The relation of the Creator to his creatures 
is immutably the same; and it was that their 
relations might be more distinctly seen, and 
the advantages accruing to us trom a knowl- 
edge ofthem might be more duly appreciated, 
that infiaite wisdom condescended to make us 





the disclosures contained in the Christian rev- | 


elation, Bat to neglect the study of them 
because we have the additional light required 
to make the study pleasing and profitable, is 
certainly contrary to the design of Christiani- 
ty as well as no sinall ingratitude to him. who 
has bestowed upon us thie invalaable favour. 

The revelation, God has made us in his 
word, does not contain all the knowledge we 
need; it contains only that part which could 
not be acquired without an extraordinary com- 
munication from him to whom al! things are 
known, 
quainted wilb the material world—to have ob- 
tained all the information the exercise of our 
natural powers can give; and then bestows it- 
self as a free bounty, as an addition to the 
fund already accumulated. If we neglect the 
natural sources of knowledge, if we do not 
improve the means nature has placed within 
our reach, we cannot relish the bounties and 
excellencics of the free gifi which our Heav- 
ey Father has made us 


Revealed religion is not opposed to natural | 


religion; but is natural religion enlarged and 
sublimated. 
ligion stops, and carries or extends it to per 
fection. Natural religion lays, or rather is the 
foundation ; revealed the superstructure ; and 
the attempt to support revealed independent 
of natural religion, is as absurd as to attempt 
ta rear a fabrick without a base. What Deity 
has taught by his works is eternal truth, and 
could our minds take in all bis works and as- 
certain ajl their relations to themselves and to 
their Creator, we should need no greater know- 
ledge. But this we cannot do. Heaventhas 
therefore kindly, in compassion to our wants, 
enlarged our vision and enabled us to discov- 
er some things which our nataral eyes could 
pot discover. But because we can now sce 
more things than we could before, shall we re 
fuse to look upon those things and learn the 
utility of those objects which were within the 
boands of our vision? Revelation is to the 
unind what the telescope is to the eye. ‘The 
telescope certainly streng(bens the natoral 
powers of vision, and enables us to sce ob- 
jects more distinctly, and at a greater distance. 
It also enables the eye to discover objects 
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This revelation supposes us to be ace , 


It commences where natural re- | 


! 








pleasure of looking through it, should put out 
his natural eyes that be might see only with 
the telescope? Not less the folly in one, who, 
because he has felt the natural powers of his 
mind assisted by revelation, should destroy 
those powers or refuse to exercise them that 
he might see only by revelation As in the 
first case the telescope would be useless, so in 
the latter would be the revelation. 

Absurd as this may seem, it has been fre- 
quently the practical convictions of professed 
Christians. Hence those numerous denunci- 
ations against the exercise of human reason, 
| against the stady of nature, and the acqaisi- 
| tion of human wisdom, which have been so 
ofiea reiierated from the lips of the profes- 
secly pious. 


sickened, that have been propagated with in- 
remitting zeal and industry. Hence, tov, 
those violent persecutions fir the love of God 
or the honour of his religion, which crimson 
the page of history and make us almost wish 
ourselves infidels. Had those who persecuted, 
with uorelenting malce, during those ages 
| which we would forget, staded nature as 

much as they did their ovn opinions, we 
| might now con'emplite their zeal and la- 
boars with satisfaction. 

But what kind of religion must we conclude 
that to be, which proscribes meutal improve. 
ment, which condemns every advance in nata- 
} ral and moral science, which hurls its anath- 
| as against every one who has the boldness 
| to mention some of the phenomena of nature, 
which by his studies or his experiments he has 
| discovered? Can we wonder that unintelli- 
gible dogmas were implicily believed? Shall 
| we wonder how nien could believe that “three 
is one,” that “the Lord is co-eval with his 
father,” that “the sacred host might be in- 
definitely multiplied and each part contain the 
whole and entire body of Christ?’ That 
“the sign of the cross, or the counting of 
beads could avert danger or procure bles- 
sings?” No; we rather wonder why greater 
absurdities did not gain credence. ‘hese fol- 
lies are now discovered to be such, but there 
is still reason to complain that men are inclined 
to believe, if they have the bible in their 
house, they have all the knowledge they need, 
I do oot say but a man may have genuine pi 
ety who has never read any other book, or 
who has never contemplated the works of na- 
ture; but if be has had the means of making 
himseif acquainted with the discoveries of 
science, the majesty of God displayed in the 
heavens, bis power and wisdom in sustaining, 
} his beneficence, in providing for (he coupt- 
| 





| less millions of beings he bas created—I say 
| if he has been so situated, that he coald per- 
sue those studies, and has not done it, he has 


which were before invisible; but what should | great reason to distrust the sincerity of his 


we Ufink of the man who, having once felt the 


‘ 





piety. O. A. BROWNSON. 





Hence, too, those systems of 
faith and practice, at which boman nature is 
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days inthe other.” But in the short space of 





“Wo unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! three weeks. they brought her to an awful 
for ye compass sea and land lo make one proselyte: and death, 


when he is made, ye make him two fold more ite child 


of hell than yourselves.” —J sus Canist. 

It cannot be denied, that believers of 
or neatly all denominations, have contributed 
something towards the increase of knowledge 
.ud virtee in our world. But, as was the case 
before the advent of Christ, we now see many 


who ate led away by false zeal and a spirit of 


proselytism. Our * great” meno iad they can 
best play off their eagines of death upon the 
juhbucent, unsuspecting, and credulous. The 
same that was true conceroing the ancicat 
Pharisees, is also true concerning many of the 
seli-styled orthodox iv the present age. Did 
the Piarisees compass sca and land to make 
one proseiyte? So do our modern Scribes.— 
Did they make them two fold more the chil- 
dren of bell than themselves! So do our 
modern priests, 

Bat how didthe Pharisees make their con- 
verts two fold more the children of hell than 
themselves? Was it not by teaching them 
doctrines which they did not believe for them- 
selves! Certaiuly —iur if both alike believed 


what was taught, a0 good reason can be given | 


why such belicf shuuld not have the same 
effect on both teacher and those instracted,— 
QO, ye simple oves; how long will ye love 


simplicity—how long will pricsts continue to : : 2 
antag “1 . and blooming with beauty, was driven by des 


impose their silly, childish, aud destructive 
dogmas apou the weak and unsuspecting part 
of society! Lyuvk at what follows, and then 
say if such things can be reconciled with the 
pare and peaceful doctrines of Jesus I will 
wow reiafe toa candid pablick that which can- 
not falto excite both pity aud indiguation. 
Diep, ou the 23rd of Febroary last, Anna 
Layton, wile of Mr. Charles Layton of Che- 
vango, Broome conuty,N. ¥. Uf I could con 
scientionsly stop here, nad say uothing cf the 
cause of her death I should be glad. But it 
is easy to imagine that the voices of hundreds 
demand its exposure: And I would call ov all 
faithful labourers inthe vineyard of the Lord 
to exert their powers, like theirgivine Master, 
tothrow open the prison doors, and set at 
liberty those who are bound by priest-craft. 
The unfortanate subject of this notice was 
under what is termed “concern of mind’ 
about three weeks previous tu her death. As 
is usual with those “revivalists” who wish to 
inflict the deepest wounds possible, in the 
heats of their victims, that they may bave 
fairer proof of conversion, they spared no 
pains in the case of Mrs. Layton, in order 
that they might be instrumental in saving her 
frum-an endless hell, to which (they pretended) 
Justice had doomed her, But what were the 
effects of their labours? Surely, reader. the 
subject of their artificial terrour did not “ hold 
Wisdom and honour in one hand, and length of 


all™ 











So great was her distress, that she told her 
husband, “ if she thought she could be happy 
after death, she would cut her own throat.” 
How awful must have been her state of mini, 
to lead her to fly to the arms of death for re- 
fuge! But if sie bad known the truth and re- 
alized a Saviour’s love, she might have been 
at this time a happy woman. But it seems 
there was no “ good Samaritan” at the trying 
momeat, to bind up her wounds, redress her 
grievances, and introdace ber into the mansions 
of peace. Accordingly, on the night above- 
mentioned. she arose from her bed, and wan- 
dered from her bouseacross a swamp, through 
which a ditch had been excavated of conside- 
rable depth. it appears she fell into the wa~ 
ter, and with some difficulty got out of it—from 
thence she wandered to a barn, about fifty or 
sixty rods from the house, where she was found 
the next morning, in a kneeling posture, with 
her arms on a log, and her bead resting on her 
arm! But aias! life was extinct. The vital 
spark bad fled from its earthly tenement and 
returned to God. 


What a spectacle was that ! The tender wife 
of her basband’s youth, her hair and clothes 
were stiffened with the frost—a wife, who 
tliree weeks before, was in the vigour of health 


pair ftom her husband’s bosom—by pesParn 
produced by those who “turn judgment into 
wormwood !” 


Now, | ask ; was this the effect of the gos- 
pel of peace? Did the preaching of Christ and 
his apostles drive people to insanity? This 
unfortunate woman was visited by tbe profes- 
sed friends of Zion, and not without effect! 
Mr. Layton told me, that after their neighbour, 
a Mrs. H. visited bis wife, she was more dis- 
tressed than before. He also told me, that a 
Mr. D. a methodist minister, discoursed with 
his wife a short time before her death. It is 
possible that he was like one of Job’s comfort- 
crs, as it appears by its effect, that he * talked 
of hell as if he had been conversant with its 
locality and inhabitants had travelled every 
street and lane improving lis religion.” This 
much is evident—it assisted her to nothing 
but more distress, and helped drive her trom 
the world. 

The self-styled orthodox are stalking about, 
from house tg house, to “* make one proselyte, 
and when he is made”—when he is sufficiently 
duped—he is thes cast*into their mould, and if 
he comes forth a God-dishonouring biget or 
pharisec, he is considered truly pious and fit 
for heaven. Of all preachers, the methodists 
have the best chance for proselyting ; and they 
gencrally improve their opportunities, Let 
that priest, and all other proseliters who were 
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instrumental in bringing the innocent Mrs. Lay- 
ton to an awfal and untimely death, in driving 
her from her husband, children, and relatives 
-—from her friends and peaceful home—I say, 
let them reflect, that God hath said, “ Ven- 
sreance is mine. I will repay it”—-and “ With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again.” B SHANNON. 








IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATOR. 


‘The truth, the whole truth, end nothing but the truth. 








FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
To the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Camillus. 

Dear Sir: ly your discourse of last Sabbath fore- 
noon, we recollect of hearing you say, “the promises 
of eternal life are made only to the righteous.” This 
observation, we think, deserves a passing remark. We 
think the assertion is one against which a few passages 
of scripture explicitly depose. . To make this appear it 
would only be necessary to ascertain what is eternal 
life. After we have ascertained what eternal tife is, 
from the sacred oracles, then let us inquire whether 
this eternal life is a promise to any but the righteous 
1f we find that it is, then your assertion is incorrect.— 
Let us inquire then, what is eternal life? The Saviour 
says, “And this is life eternal that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” Now to whomis this knowledge of God, 
which is eternal life, promised? To those who know 
him—the righteous, or to those who know him not— 
the anrighteous? Now to us it sounds rather awk- 
ward, to say that God promises eternal life to those 
who already know him, whom to know is life eternal. 
We should like to inquire whether the promise is to 
tie righteous or tothe unrighteous? When the Lord 
says, “I will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them in their hearts. I will be to thema God, and 
they shall be tomeapeople. And they shall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord; for all shall know me, from 
the least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their sins, and their ini- 
quities will] remember no more.”’ We should hardly 
think that a Calvinist would say that such promises as 
these are made only té the righteous. The Lord did 
not say, | will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them in (heir hearts, if they are righteous. But the 
language is, they shall all know me, (whom to know is 
life eternal,) from the least to the greatest. For I will! 
be merciful to their unrighteousness. 

lf by this time you think there are promises to those 
who are not righteous, and that your assertion that 
“ the promises of eternal life are only to the right- 
eous” is incorrect, you will please to manifest it by 
your silence. 

Another assertion you made, against which, in our 
opinion, the sacred oracles universally depose, is, 
“ Tha wages of sin is eternal death.” If the wages of 
sin is eternal death, will not all who have sinned re- 
ceive iheir just wages? and if so, will not universal 
and eternal death follow? Andif net, what means 
those passages of scripture which represent the Deity 
a3 rendering to EVERY man according to his deeds? 
If the wages of sin is eternal death, then eternal death 
is a just recompense of reward for sin. And if all 
who have sinned, do not receive a just recompense of 
reward, why do the scriptures universally affirm this? 
You will say because some are forgiven, But this is 
answering the question by informing us that such pas- 
sages of scripture are true only with respect to those 
who areto be eternally damned, but false with re- 
spect to those who are to be saved with an- everlasting 





salvation. We now ask again why do all the scrip- 
tures uniformly maintain that every transgression and 
disobedience receives a just recompense of reward? 
The question is plainand needs no equiveeation. But 
if you cannot answer it, without denying that those 
Wil! receive the wages of their transgressions who 
are saved, you will be pleased to remain silent; for 
we think too much of that sacred oracle to see its sol- 
emn asseverations falsified. If however, you can 
avoid this dilemma and still maintain your assertion 
that *.the wages of sin is eternal death,” we should 
be pleased should you reciprocate our favour through 
the same medium by which you receive this. 


Yours, Respectfully, 
April 6th, #623. ELBRIDGE. 
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PUNISHMENT. 
(Coneluded from page 110.) 

“The foregoing remarks were designed to show that 
punishment should always be adapted to the great ob- 
ject of reforming the one punished; and we were led 
to conclude, that, if vindictive laws and penalties were 
instituted and eniorced, by the ancients, and left on 
record in the Old T¢stament, the fact of their baving 
been approbated and'thus recorded, would not imply 
that we, in this age of the world, are bound to adopt 
them as a moral or civil code. It hence becomes ne- 
cessary to seek elsewhere for a system adapted to the 
wants, dependencies, and relations of society. 

Let us next examine the New Testament, to see if 
that affords the system which all reflecting and unpre- 
judiced persons admit to be just. 

The whele of man’s moral duty is forcibly summed 
up by our Saviour. In one place we are told, to love 
the Lord oar God with all ovr heart, and our neigh- 
bour as ourself ;—and in another, we are required to 
love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, and to 
pray for such as despitefully use us. In the first of 
these passages we have the sum and substance of all 
that is good in the old, or Jewish, dispensation; and 
in the second, we find an epitome of all the morality 
of the Gospel: The first comprehends the “Law and 
the Prophets;” while the second embraces the plan of 
Gospel grace, which extends the balm of peace to al! 
the wanting children of a kind heaveniy Father. 

Now if we investigate the subject, it will appear 
that the command tu love God and our neighbour, 
(although a compliance with the requisition would 
be a fulfilment of all the old moral code,) would not 
extend any farther ‘han to render it proper to love those 
who love us... And here it might be asked—* do not 
even the publicans the same?” Our neighbour is one 
who confers a kindness upon us; and merely to love 
him in return, would be no more than the most aban- 
doned are inclined to do. But if we duly consider 
the second case under examination, it will be found 
to contain a fur more perfect law. [It renders it our 
duty to love even our enemies. 

From this fact it may be inferred that 2 law or sys- 
tem of laws founded upon the gospel, would admi 
of no vindictive penalties. Let the principle of lor- 
ing our énemies be incorporated into our civi! eode* 
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or extended to criminal cases, and misery would be | to himself the neue 


i “Somerfield,” that an 


driven from the world, Where then would be our | ¢xiracniinury Zeal has been able to procure 


dungeons, our gaols, our state prisons, our gallows ? 


There would be no need, in that case, of resorting to 
those means to secure the peace of mankind: Al! legal 
erueiiies would cease, and sorrow and crying would 
then be done away. 

The divine principles of the gospel are adapted to 
all conditions of men, and apply to the relations which 
exist between God and his dependent creatures. We 
dare not say that Deity has instituted a moral law for 
the government of his offspring which will not serve 
asa.rule for all his own dealings with them. Hence, 
if we are required to love our enemies, it is bécaure 
God loves his enemies ; consequently, he cannot inflict 
vindictive punishment. This conclusion is inevitable ; 
for love worketh no ill to its neighbour—much less to 
its child; and unless God requires us to be betier 
than himself, we must expect that all punishment, 
with him, is designed for the benefit of the punished. 

This train of reasoning explodes the idea of endless 
hell torments, and may serve to suggest to the friends 
of our species, some improvements in existing institu- 
tions. The world has too long puid a blind homage to 
the laws and customs and morals of antiquity ; and the 
sooner we begin to investigate all matters of this kind, 
the better will it be for our happy, though as yet not 
wholly enlightened, country. It is dangerous toadopt 
any principles without a previous investigation of their 
tendency ; and all moral obligations that depend selely 
@ their antiquity and sacredness, should be scrutinized 
closely. Entertaining these views, we feel disposed 
to open the scriptures to the gaze ef the world; and 
if they do contain, when rightly understood, the 
genuine principles of human liberty, and divine jus- 
tiee, they will eudure the trial ; bat if any portion of 
them originated in ignorance or ere founded in injus- 
tice, the sooner the errour is detected and exposed, 
the better it will be for the canse of truth and human 


happiness. 








SHLECTIONS. 


{The following “ Appes!,” &e. was politely for- 
warded by an esteemed friend in Philadelphia, who 
informs us that “Somerfielw’”” whose remarks are 
noticed in the appeal is supposed lo be (he famons Dr. 
Fly--who can bring “ half a million of electors into 
the field” in support of orthodoxy! As the appeal is 
long, we shall be compelled to divide it; but our read- 
ers, we think, will find it to contain many important 
facts, which will not be the less regarded on account 
of the minuteness of the detail. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLICK. 


The author of the remonstrauce against the 
Sanday School Union, bas pernsed in the 
Philadelphia Gazette, an attack upou his char- 
acter, andthe motives actaating his conduct, 
All he has now to ask, is an impartial publica. 
tion of the arguments, intended to be advan- 

. ted in reply to that communieation, It has 
been remarked by a writer who has assumed 








valy a few signatures, In answer to this it 
may be remarked. that no persuasion has been 
employed to induce any man to affix his pame 
to the remenstrance i question —Those who 
undertook to obtain signatures, did not, like 
their opponents, endeavour to flame the pas- 
sions, or mislead the judgement of those to 
whom they applied 

That the major part were apprentices, aud 
that the few remuioing sigaers, although uv- 
willingly admitted {o be respectable and intel- 
ligent were not one of them acquaiuted with 
the history or operations of the Suaday School 
Union, is a designed falsehood, 

The absurd argument to which the writer 
alludes, is one in its manner which has been 
sanctioned by the very best authours them- 
selves, and employed by such men as Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and others. It was admitted, 
that Sunday Schools had been of service, bat 
they had become extensive, and a combination 
of talent had given power ‘The connexion 
maintained between the different sections 
of an influential institution, would natarally 
confer on its managers, the means of cuntrol- 
ing and directing publick opinion. But where 
is the evil complained of! It cannot surely 
exist in the circumstance of a few children 
being collected together for the purpose of 
instruction. There are many, who at this mo- 
ment are largely contributing to the Sunday 
\School Union, under the impression, that noth- 
ing more than this was contemplated. They 
have been however, most wickedly deceived, 
and lared into a snare from whence it will not 
be possible to escape, unless a vigourous ef- 
fort be speedily made. The dangerto be ap- 
prehended is briefly this; an aspiring clergy 
ate employing every means in their power, to 
establish an independent body, whose right it 
shall be to direct the consciences of men, and 
take the publick money for their pay. The 
mode in which this is to be effected cannot 
clearly appear, without a further develope- 
ment of this dark scheme of deception. It is 
declared that an anxious desire pervades the 
minds of those who are the active agents, thac 
the young and rising generation should be ed- 
ucated in the principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion [n this we believe all will concar, 
though there be no small variety in the means 
employed. 

It is a fact, manifest to the understanding 
of every man, that the community is broken 
up into nomerous sects. Many of these are 
arrayed in open hostility against each other, 
on the ground of Polemical Divinity: What 
has been regarded as undeniable truth by one 
sect, is thought and declared to be heresy by 
another. In the conflict which prevails, the 
attainment of certainty in evdéry case cannot 
be expected; and in the confusion of senti- 
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ments an excellent opportunity was offered for 
clerical usurpation. 


Fully aware that ivesti- | 


gation Was ruinous to their cause, the Clergy | 


of the present day have followed in the steps 
of their predecessers. 
the resources of intellect, they have diminish- 
edtiem to suit a sinister purpose All who 


have attended to the operation of their own | 
ininds, mast be anare of the importance ot 


earl: impressions, ‘This has not been unnoti- 
ced by those against whom I am reluctantly 
compelled to appear. 


will be accomplished and from this thraldom 
nothing short of a miracle cas deliver the ha- 
anan mind, 

If the page of history he consulted, the 
melancholy conviction will be furced upon us, 
that ia proportion to the mysterious nature of 
religious dogmas, have been the zeal and ef- 
forts used fur their propagation It is well 
known that when the understanding could not 
be convinced the body was forced by torture 
into the prescribed forms. [lence at a period 
nut very remote, the most violeat and uore- 
lenting persecution was resorted to. for the 
purpose of extorling a confession tu that 
which could not be believed. his is pre- 
cisely the fact now, and one of the great de- 
signs of the Amerioan Sunday School Union 
is to introduce a uniformity of faith and prac- 
tice. ‘his is to bo effected by inducing the 
young and inexperienced mind to receive one 
systew of doctrine, to the entire exclusion of 
every other. 

The Bible religion is said to be the grand 
result, and the diffasion of its tenets the only 
abject; it must however be coofessed, that the 
Scriptures have trom the tine of the Aposiles 
Ween regarded asatest Yet we fiud, with 
this guide in their hands, men are far remote 
feom harmony in either profession or practice. 
So far from the diffusion of this exceileut 
bouk having lessened the number of sects, 
they bave been almost infinitely augmented 
This however is made a reason for the sup- 
port of a separate body of men, whose duty 
di should be to explain tbis difficult volume 
Jt is held to be necessary for them ‘to sossess 
an acquaintance with various languages, in 
which the common people cannot be supposed 
to be versed. ‘The ignorant and unulettered 
multitude are gulled into the belief, that with- 
out them heaven cannot be gained. ‘The wri- 


ter of thisarticle has read a great number of | 


books, issued by the institution under consider 
ation, and.in all of them the necessity of a 
clergyman in sickoess, or at a moment of 
death, is largely insisted on, 

The foundation of their labours however, 
is not the ardent and sincere desire to reclaim 
the sinner fromthe errour of his way, but the 
love of perishable gold. 


ey? — 
(hey are aware that if 
vnce a decided impulse is giveu, the victory | 


[astead of enlarging , 


| 








{iere is the great. mind of the authour. 





secret of unceasing tarmoil, Supposed intel- 
lectual strength combined with wealth, will ef: 
fect their purpose by extending their influence 
inthe legislative councils of the country.— 
This is one of the means employed by the 
corrupted governments of Larope, in the vain 
hope that by the uoion of Church and State, 
they may contirm their decayieg vigour — 
‘Che people deprived in many iustances of the 
just reward of their honest iadustry, and made 
to tremble euder the rod of a mercenary cler. 
gy. Who that adverts to the plains of Smith- 
field os to,the shore of Geneva; or reflects 
ou the dorreat of human blood. by which the 
presem systems of religion have been cemen- 
ted, will not thank God for the blessings of 
this favonred land ?—where is the citizen of 
this enlightened republick, that dees not with 
an hoaest pride point to the broad charter of 
hisrights? While we are diligently on the 
alert against any invasion of our political lib- 
erties, let us uot sl mb-r when-the enemy 
threatens our mental independence. 

Mau lives noi for himself, and it is our in- 
cumbent duty at least to permit the rich legacy 
we have received, to descead unimpaired to 
posterity. Let us not sully the brightness of 
our ancestors’ virtues, nor intercept its rays 
from those who are to succeed us. But let us 
at all times preserve a righteous judgement, 
and a noble jealousy on this momentous and 
deeply interesting subject. If there be any 
good in religion, or auy benefit to be derived 
from the practice of piety, let these be the 
recommendations of the Christian faith. To 
enforce the gospel by lezal sanctions, would 
be an anomally in the annals of the legislative 
policy of this state. ‘The law has its appro- 
priate sphere of action, and there the wise 
and good would wish ever to see it confined. 
True religion is always most lovely, when she 
appears as an insulated rock in a weary land. 
Ifer advantages are never better appreciated 
than when, fleeing from the deceitfulness of 
#'Iman inventions, we seek the pure fo n-ain 
of al! consolation. 

But this is not sufficient, and the publick 
labour and expense in the erection of schools 
must pass for nothing, because the children 
are not instructed in what is called religion. 
The acute and subtle tenets of divinity must 
at all hazards be instilled into the mind, and 
moulded to suit the views of interested men. 
This is the express intention of the Sunday 
School Union, located in the centre of a popu- 
lous city, and provided with ample funds. 

It may not be improper before proceeding 
farther, to notice the assertion made by * Som. 
merfield,” that an altack was made on the 
Bible and the doctrines it inculeates. This 
charge is entirely without foundation, as no 
hint of that kind can be shown in the docu- 
ment itself, and certainly never entered the 
Jie was-early imbuegl 
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yb - — 
with a reverence fur that best of books, the 
jnstructor of his infancy, agd the companion 
of his riper years. He never discouraged the 
reading of the Scriptures, but on the contra- 
ry, whenever an opportunity occurred, his 
endeavours have becn used to bring the ignor- 
antto an acquaintance with its real value.— 
Had an object of this nature been proposed, 
it could not have .been more effectually de- 
feated than by the course pursued. 


The charge of intentional mi--statement is 
derived, ahd the admission made that the truth 
might have been readily ascertained. ‘lhe 
source from whence the matter of this remon 
strance was derived, may now be unfolded, 
jn order that the impartial reader may decide 
for himself ‘The authour of the document 
has attended many, if not all, the anniversary 
meetings of the institution, and has visited a 
number of individual schools, and in thts 
manner has been the silent witness of the pro- 
ceedings. In the month of May last, the 
annual report was read in the first Presbyterian 
church, and immediately followed by several 
addresses. ‘These points scemed to be assu- 
ined as ultimate conclusions in the business ; 
that many Sabbath School teachers had be- 
éome professors of religion ; that all who did 
not coincide with the views of the society, 
could have no claim to the name of Christian ; 
and that the surplus money might advantage- 
ously be transferred to the missionary fund. 

As regards an ecclesiastics! domination, the 
names and residence of the men, who have 
used their efforts to promote so direful an | 
event, can easily be furnished. So far from | 
any disapprobation being expressed against | 
those who employed language of an offensive | 
character, their sentiments were applauded, 
and themselves eccepted as fellow labourers. 
That the Union receives members from every 
denomination, is positively denied; for our 
opponent himself admits this fact, after naming | 
two respectable bodies, both of whom had 
heen grossly vilified, he cannot refrain from 
marking the Unitarians with great contempt. 

Would the Sunday schools attached to 
either of the sects mentioned, be admitted 
into the number within the controul of the 
institution under consideration? Could they 
permit their children to associate with those | 
who in the first place would teach them their | 
“rents were either idvlators or hereticks ?— | 
The language held out is, we shall be happy | 
im your company, but it is requisite to re- 
nounce your erroneous doctrines, and embrace | 
the pure faith which we only are authorized | 
toteach. Now a conduct like this operates | 
0 exclusion just as certainly as the interpo- | 
sition of bolts and bars. ‘There are thousands | 
who have evidences sufficient to induce them 
to believe this statement to be substantially | 
true. ’ 





| some further advanced in years 


‘That there are some belonging to the Me. 
thodist persuasion, who are friendly to the 
American Union, is freely admitted; but it is 
weil known that there are many Sunday schools 
in this society, who have refused any kind of 
connection with this much boasted snstitution. 
General schools have been withdrawn, and 
even among the Episcopalians in New York, 
the same circumstance has occurred. 

As an evidence of the power of this insti_ 
tution, it may be remarked, that it was insti- 
tuted in the year 1824, and that it has abou, 
400 auxiliaries, 2139 schools, 19,289 teach- 
ers, and 135.074 scholars. The ameunt of 
books published is more than 3,000,080 annu- 
ally. 

{ will here briefly reply to the argument 
drawn from the fact, that no Sunday scho- | 
pupil has ever been convicted in a court of 
jostice during the last four years. How such 
information could possibly be obtained, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive ; but there is no 
disposition to dispute its truth. But if this 
wonderful change is effected by Sabbath 
schools in the pupils, why is no refurmation 
produced in the teachers, and the pious cler- 
gy who assist their labours? If these moment- 
ous results are actually found to proceed from 
this system, why do not men of wealth and 
respectability send their children to partake of 
such valuable instruction ? 

it has been crafuly enough insinuated that 
clergymen have no connexion with the publ. 
cation of books but the idea insisted on ia 
the remonstrance is not at all impaired. The 
great majority of the managers being mem- 


| bers of churches assenting to the same creed, 


have adopted the scheme of introducing into 


| their schools, certain of the clergy under the 


title of “Sunday School Missionaries.” ‘The 
ind, vidaals to be instructed by those men never 
having imbibed any religious prejudice, it is no 


| difficult task to mou!d them to any system the 
artful and designing may wish to accomplish. 
| Bat salaries must be rvised to remunerate their 
| services, and (this is done by appropriating the 
| funds of the institutions, thas divertmwg them 


from their crigival destination. It will thus 
appear that the support of a regular priest- 
hood Hes at the bottom of all this seeming 
philanthropy, and ts the great moving principle 
of ailthe stupendous machinery of which s> 
much is said, 

In the report of 1826, it is said: “ onder 
these directions, thirty one mi8sionaries had 
beea employed :” it was at that time resolv- 
ed. “that it be recommended to the managers 
to prosecute this department of their labours 
to the utmost possible extent,’ Here will be 
ample employment for young men sent out 
from theological seminaries, and perhaps for 
In the re- 
port this may also be found: * Resolved, that 
the sums paid by societies when becoming 
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anxiliary, shall be appropriated to the mission | raise a warning voice to those who were slum. 


ary fund.” The Sanday school concert of 
prayer have made collections for the same par- 
pose, and have recommended their example 
to the imitation of all teachers of schools in 
connexion with the union So far has this 
scheme been carried, thut in some school tract 
an! missionary societies have been instituted 
among the children, aod theteachers have ac- 
ted as officers. 

Can there now exist a doubt that the grea: 
object of these schools is not to instruct chil- 
dren in the rudiments of science, but co imbue 
them with the peculiar tenents of a favoured 
creed, ‘This view has been sedu'ously con- 
cealed and much has been said of the excel- 
lent moral habits produced by their agency. 

Our upponent states, “they have clothed 
the naked, and given bread to the hungry.” 
and after having sufficiently boasted of his 
good works, coolly asks the remon-trant,— 
“what have yoo ever done?” With ail bis 
devotion to the Bible, he seems to have little 


acquaintance with its contents, or a reinarka- | 
: been brougbt into the field in order to insure 


ble parable would have beenremembered. 

It is said there were twomen went up to the 
fempleto pray, one was a rich pharisee, and 
the other a misorable publican. The first 
made a long recapitulation of his numerous 
good deeds, and concluded with thanking God 
he was not like other men, or even as the 
publican. Christ, however, assures his disci- 
ples that this latter went up to bis house rath- 
er justified than the former. How fur this 
allusion will suitthe present case, the candid 
render will easily perceive, and without diffi- 
culty may give it a proper application. 

Jn relation to a charge against the remon- 
~strants, a fact that cao be fully proved may be 
mentioned; in the latter part of the past 
week, many persons ccriving av interest from 
the American Sunday Schoo! Union, openly 
encouraged minors {to sign the petition circu- 
Jated in favour of that institution. Our op. 
pouent meant to speak the truth, but unhap- 
itv forgot his usual aids, when be foolishly read 
his own petition instead of the remonstrance. 

It will not be altogether irrelevant here 
to remark that it isthe duty and right of eve- 
ry citizen, either individually or in combination 
with others, to petition the legislature in fa- 
-vourof any object of importance. But it is 
also the privilege of those who may think 
themselves injured, to appear hefore thesame 
hody in opposition to the design of said peti- 
tion. Thisthe remonstrants have done, and 
would now respectfully urge, that nothing is 
contained in the printed document, which 
does not admit of a satisfactory and conclusive 
demonstration. 

In assuming the right of defending them. 
selves from the effect of insinuations confes. 
sediy malignant, they have done no more than 





| are madeteo crush them. 
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bering ou the brinkgef a deadly precipice. In 
this, as in many other cases, there has a sen- 
sibility been discovered, which sufficiently 
proves that in these proceedings there lies con. 
cealed some design which my opponents dare 
not divulge. He who is armed with truth 
may fearlessly advocate a righteous cause, 
without being seduced by gattery on the one 
hand, or deterred by menaces onthe other— 
The friends of the American Sunday Schoo} 
Union have certainly displayed such want of 
jadgement in the management of the present 
dispute, as tomake them foes to be dreaded. 
At the very time when the remonstrants are 
stigmatized inthe pablick journals as an insig- 
nificant set of men, destitute of respectibility, 
truth, or honesty, the most powerful efforts 
Mean as they are, 
their efforts have been competent to inflict a 
slow on clerical influence, the effects of which 
will be long feli ia this state. 

Allthat wealth by its secret powers could 
eflect, or hypocritical sanctity accomplish, has 


succcss to one of the most profligate schemes 
that ever digraced a civilized couniry.— 
Truth would seem to be banished from hey 
own temple, and the purity of her precepts 
defiled by the impyre lips of ber ministers.-- 
Sophistry in its worst form has heen invoked 
to aid in devising means, by which to fetter 


the minds of succeeding geverations, with the 


bonds of ignorance and slavery. Nothing 
that a combinatioa of pride and meanness 
could possibly effect, has been omitted to pro- 
mote the unhallowed designs of a bigotted 
priesthood. ‘Tivy have exhibited all the evi- 
dences of a sinking cause, in the curious mix, 
ture of persuasion aad intimidation, so remark 
ably apparent in their voluminvus publications. 
Because in this situation of affairs, a few 
mean and illiterate men without name or for- 
tune, availing themselves of a constitutional 
right, respectfully requested of the legisla- 
ture a rigid examination of the contemplated 
charter, the demon of reiigious intolerance 
was loosed against them. No viterperation 
was teemed too vulgar to be employed by 
these enlightened defenders of the faith, no 
scurrility too low to be urged against those 
regarded as strangers to the covenant of grace. 
To a fanatick zeal kindness and sober argu- 
ment have beenextended, but without those 
beneficial results which Christian charity in- 
duced us to expect. ‘Tenderness of condact 
has provoked resentment, «nd urbanity of de. 
meanour has been construed into imbecility 
of miad. Whether we have remained silent, 
or honourably avowed oar opposition, no alte- 
ration has taken place in the conduct displayed 
towards us by these self constituted champions 
of the church. Tanta animis celestibus ire. 
{ro EE CONTINUED.) 
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(From the Intelligencer and Chronicle.) 

Mr. Editor :—1 send you the following dia- 
Jogue, with this remark, oy way of introduc- 
tion: The argument of M, may not appeur 
to you or your readers generally to be cunclu- 
sive; bui to men secms to he correct, and [ am 
willing, persovully, to ussusie any respunstbil- 
ties counected with it. By giving it an inser- 
tion you w:ll confer a favor on. UNUS. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN L. AND. M. 

L. If 1 believed as yon do, I would not care 
what I did. If] was persuaded that my sal- 
vation was certain, | should have no fears of 
being lost. let me commit as much sion as I 
pleased ontil my dytog day. 

M. Thatis, you now have the disposition 
to commit ali manner of wickedness, and the 
only reasun why you do not indulge that dis 
position is, because you are atraid to do it. 
Shall 1 understand you in this manner? 

f.. Why no, | should preter you would not. 
But this 1 do zay,; that if all men are certain- 
ly to be saved, nothing which they can do can 
have an effect to cudanger their salvation and 
wicked men, having this idea, will be likely to 
give a more uprestrained vent to their siniui 
propensities. 

M. Wicked men generally give vent to their 


propensities, | find, Ict them believe what | 
You will as often see vicious per- | 
‘sons who helieve in a limited salvation as 


they may, 


those who think otherwise But I cannot 
agree with you inthe xlea that the certainty 
of an event makes it unnecessary for usto la- 
bour to obtain it. 
passage from Europe to America, and that it 


“is determined by God that the ship and all on 


board her shallartive -afely in Boston. Su; 
pose also that you believe this fact—wouid you, 
therefore, deem it unnecessary to hoist the 
snils, to follow the directions of the compass, 
to avoid the shoals and rocks, &c. 

L. Bat if we should refuse to regard those 
things ? as long as it was previously certain 
the ship would sofely arrive. those measures 
might be dispensed with—they would not be 
necessary. 

M, Not so God who had determined on 
the safety of your passage, bad also determin- 
edon the means by which the vessel should 


be conveyed to Boston, and it was because of 


the certainty, that those means would, be ased 
by the crew, that the other fact was determin- 
ed by him and believed by you,-—viz. that the 
ship would arrive at ber destination. It was 
ceriain that the vessel would arrive in Boston, 
because it was equally certain her crew would 
do the duty devoiving upon them. 

L. The point of certainty then comes down 
tothe means. Nowif these are certain, they 


-¢an be no more avoided than the event can be, 


Why then should «ve concern ourselves about 
them? We can neglect them with safety. 





Suppose you were on your | 
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M. This is bat saying, that if there ts a cer- 
tainty, there is no need of any thing to make 
tin the first slace, a certainty !—ail which is 
a solecism. 

L. Bat Ido say, notwithstanding, that if a 
thing is certain of acccowplshment, he is a 
fool who warns avoiher concerned in it not to 
dosoand su lest he should thereby endanger 
that certainty. 

AM. ‘Theo you hold that Paul was a “fool!” 

L No! What do you mean 1 

M You recollect that when that Apostle 
was on his voyage from Cesarea to Italy, he 
predisted that tbe vessel he was in should be 
stupwrecked, and that at the same time he in- 
formed his fellow-passengers tbat ‘there shail 
be no loss of any man’s fife among you ,"— 
that ‘there shall vot a hair feil (rom the head 
ofany of vou.” Here was a certainty, Paul 
knew, aud wished the crew to believe, that 
every person iu the ship should be saved.— 
And yet it see ns (acre were some nen, reason- 
ing perhaps as you do in this case, who 
thought they sbould run no risk if they got out 
of the vessel, since it was certain they would 
not lose their lives nora hair of ther heads, 
aud were upon the point of taking to the boat. 
Paul said to the Centurian and to the soldiers, 

“Except ye abide io the ship, ye cannot be 
saved.” Now, I ask you, if Paul knew, as he 
certainly did, that all the people in ihe ship 
would be saved,—why did he warn those per- 
sens not toleave the vessel ? Why didhe not 
say to them-*""Asa heir shall not fall from 
your head, as you shall certainly be saved,— 
do as you please --get into the boat cr jamp 
into t.e water, or tie a millstone around your 
neck, it will all be without danger, since it is 

ertaip you shall be saved ?” 

L. Really this is new to me, and I now see 
I have condemned a course of procedure which 
was followed even by Paaol himself. It does 
seem to me, that there is po more inconsisten- 
cy in saying, that though our salvation is cer- 
tain yet it is not safe to neglect the means of 
obtaining it, than it was for Paul to inform the 
Centurian that allthe ships crew should cer- 
tainly be saved, and yet assure them that, 
‘Sexcept they abode in the ship (heycannot be 
saved.” I find that before I condemn you, I 
must condemn the Apostle. 

M. Well. I believe it ts certain all men will 
be saved, and yet I think it absolutely neces- 
sarythat man regard the means of salvatioa 
without which they cavnot be saved, I be- 
lieve in the certainty of their salvation, be- 
canse I believe it is equally certain they will 
comply with the means of salvation; and there- 
fore instead of saying, you way live as you 
list, you shall be saved notwithstanding all your 
wicked works, I rather say you cannot be sa- 








ved without fuith and repentance but will be 
| by them. ‘The certainty ofan event does not 
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do away the necessity ofan attention to those | 
means by which it is produced. Because it 
may be certain that you will live ten years 
fronthis time, it dos not therefore follow 
that it is unnecessary fur you to eat and: drink 
or attend toany of the other means of preser- 
vation. Suppose you believe that you shail 
live ten years more,—and in so doing believe 
the truti—cou'd I persuade you to feave off 
taking food, or to throw yourselfinto the sea 
with a millstone round your neck ? Nor does 
it follow that [, because J believe 1 shall cer- 
tainly be saved—and in so doing 3elieve the 
truth,—shoutd there ore be any less disposed 
to obey God or regard the means of salvation 
At least, Wit be dangerous for me, as a Uni- 
S . 
versalist, to blieve my salvation is certain, it 
isequally dangerous that a Calvinist or Ar- 
minian should betieve that he shall be saved; 
and if you will not allow a man to believe he 
shall be saved, because such a belief gives 
encourrgamenl to sin, you take away oue of 
the,richest blessings given in the revelation of 
mercy. 
Ey 

A Converled Universalist.—in a late N. Y. Obser- 
ver, we find what is termed the * Conversion of a 
Universalist; and he who furnishes the caption, says 
he was a confirmed Universalist. We presume the 
phrase ailudes to the same sort of people whom Mr. 
Jlawes describes as sworn Universalists, whom he con- 
sidered as spiritual incurables. The wonderful account 
is contained in a letter, dated at , written by 
nobody to his brother. ‘This is most certainly an inte- 
resting beginning, for a matter of fact history. But 
the whole performance ig of a peice; all is wrapped 
in the most profound, unintelligible mystery. But the 
writer may speak for himself. He requests informa- 
tion respecting “the revival in , and in other 
parts of the county of He mentions “ Rev. 
Mr. ”” and supposes the reader will inquire— 
‘+ what changes has taken place in L—— » allu- 
ding to himself. He says, “ My retuges all failed me, 
and I found IT had a heart wholly at enmity against 
God.” He also farther says that he found it necessary 
to rely ** wholly on thesovereign mercy of God.”—In 
fact the whole of the letter is merely playing at cross 
purposes. Doubts and certainties, fears and assurance, 
despair and confidence, fill up the measure of the wri- 
ter’s incoherent rant. Should a piece exhibiting so 
much weakness ever originate ina Universalist paper, 
we shail be in doubt which most to admire, the folly 
of the writer, or the stupidity of the editor. But it is 
well matched witii the c'ass of conversions to which it 
belongs. Were any indifferent person of common 
sense, to read this letter without its caption, we are 
confident be would be unable to determine from what, 
and to what, the writer had been converted. His 
own ,account gives net the least intimation that he 
liad ever pretended to be a Universalist, and the inter- 
nal evidence is utterly in the fece of such a conclusion. 
Sut it may fill the niche for which it was designed, 
and add one to the list of paper conversions. 

| Religious Inquirer. 




















DOPE EW 2 
DIRECTIONS TO PREVENT SICKNESS 
1, Soon as you feel too unwell to attend 
1o your ordinary business lay it aside at once, 
and dismiss all care and anxiety abont it; as 
rest and relaxation both of body and mind, 





are of the greatest consequence. 


ADVOCATE. 

2. Observe a rigid abstinence as to diet by 
eating no food but that of the simplest and 
lightest kind ; uo more of this thao the appe- 
tite craves, which will not be much. You will 
not starve to death during the first few days 
of an illness though you may starve out the 
disease. 

3. Avoid all kinds of spirits, wine, ale, and 
evencider Dismiss care, but never attempt 
to drown it with stimulous liquor, unless yon 
would increase the violence sevenfold. It is 
surprising that so many people shoakl imbibe 
the absurd notion, that rum, wine &c. are 
necessary in all mavner of complaints. 

4. ‘Take no quack medicines or any thing 
else, with the nature of which you are not 
well acquainted ‘Those few simple directions 


‘will be proper.in the commencement of nine- 


teen-twentteths of the diseases of this coun- 
try, taken as they rise ; and if followed, will 
throw off a large proportion of them and miti- 
gate the rest, so that their course will be 
milder, and their terminations more favoura- 
ble Many diseases are rendered untractable, 
and many lives lost, by improper management 
during the first twenty four hours of an illness, 
and before any medical assistance is deemed 
necessary 

5. Nothing is more incorrect or injurious 
than the theory which advises sick persons to 
eat and drink as much as they can in order te 
strengthen them. Weakness to be sure usn- 
ally attends the attack of disease, but this 
weakness is not exhaustion or to be relieved 
by food or wine. 

G. Hf, after a fair trial of what is above 
recommended, you are still unsuccessful in 
throwing off the disease, and find that you 
must be sick in good earnest, send for a physi - 
cian who is worthy of your confidence, and 
follow his directions implicitly. 

THE APE. 

An ape, which Bilamenbach observed for 
more than a year together, would manage the 
wood for a stove, and put it in with as much 
judgement and economy asa cookmaid He 
was very fond of the fire Vke all apes, and 
would at times singe himself, and afierwards 
roll in the snow, and then return to the fire. 
Iie was often at the college, where he used 
tu examine the specimen, with a most laugh 
able imitation and grimace, Once he swallow- 
ed a piece of arsenic, large enough to poison 
ten Kalmacks, it only produced a_ violent 
diarrhea, and he was quite well again. But 
once a work on insects was laying on the ta- 
ble: this fellow had studied it with great gra- 
ity for ao hour, When came into the 
room he found that be had, sith great ad- 
dress, pinched out all the beetles of the great 
plates and eat them, mistaking the picsures 
for real insects. 
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Melancholy accident -—The dwelling house 
of Mr Theodorus Foster, of Granby, in this 
county, Was burot on the evening of the 20th 
inst and his danghter, a child of about 3 years 
old, perished in the flames. The parents be- 
ing sbseat a short distance, ata neighbours the 
origin of the fire is unknown. 
were sleeping in the house escaped ; one of 
them severely burnt —Oswego Palladium 

CAT 


Woman.—To a young man, whose feeling: 


| 


‘Two lads who | 


are fresh, and yet unbiassed by worldly esperi- | 


ence, there is a charm even in the most anim- 
passioned interest with the othersex, Woman! 
'o him how vast a charm its comprised in the 
narrow compass of a word {n this single 
abstraction, unconnected it may be with anv 
individual reality, are united all bis purest 
dreams of happiness, all his brightest concep- 
tion of imaginary beauty—with it no thought 
of grossness or sensuality comes to contamin- 
ate his fancy or his heart. Thisis at once the 
portion and the penalty of gray haired de- 
bauchery, the wormivood which mingled in the 
cup of pleasure, changing the sparkling con- 
tents of the goblet to bitterness and poison. 
There are two sorts of persons which are 


| on going out, 


not to be comforted, arich man when he | 


finds himse!f dying, and a beauty when she 
finds her charms are fading. 


To him that goeth to law, nino things are 


requisite. In tue firs’ place, a good deal of 
money; 2!ly a good deal of patience ; Silly a 
good cause; 4thly, a good ettorney ; Ithly. good 
covnsel; Gthly, goedyevidence; 7thly, a good 
jary, Sthly, a good judge; and Stbly, good 


luck. 

When any body’s behavior disturbs you dis- 
miss the imageof the injury, and bethink your- 
self whether you have not been guilty of the 
same fault. Such reflections are the most 
certain way of becoming truly wise and pious. 


From the Goshen Patriot. 


Intemperance.—We understand that the body | 


ofa man was found in the Drowned Lands, near 
Black walnut tsiand, on Friday 21st inst. with 
his head partly under water, and a bottle con- 
taining spirits in his pocket. Ile was said to 
be alabouring man by the name of Doyle. 

Another.—On the 10th inst. a Coroner’s in- 
qnest was held in Montgomery, over the body 
éf James Camp, who was seen on the Saturday 
previous very much intoxicated, and probably 
iellin to the Wallkill and was drowned in that 
condition. 

And yet another—‘n the town of Mamaka- 


“Hog. Sullivan co. near thy borders of Orange, 


On Wednesday last, Mr Stewart Rufferty was 
thrown from a horse, supposed in a state of in- 
toxication, and killed. We understand he was a 
bfother of tne Rev. Mr. Rafferty, who former- 
ly preached in Bloomiug Grove. 


[27 
A CURE FGRA CGLD, 

The following receipt to cure a cold is said to be so 
efficacious, that we publish it at the request of a cor- 
respondent who has tested its virtues. — 

Take a large tea spoon full of flaxseed with two 
pennies worth of arctic liquorice, and a quarter of a 
pound of svn raisins. Pat itinto two quarts of soft 
water, aud Jet it sim-ner over a slow fire, till it is re- 
duced to one; then add to it a quarter of a pound o7 
brown sugar candy, pounded, a table spoon full of 
white wine vinegar or lemon juice. Nete—The vine- 
gar is best to be added only to that quentity you are 
going imuediately to take; for if it be put into the 
who.e it is inble in a little time to grow flat. Drink 
half a pint at going to bed, and take a little when the 
congh is troublesome. This receipt geneta}ly cures 
the worst of colils in two or three days, and if taken 
in time may be said to be an almost sutallible remedy. 
It is a sovereign balsamick cordial for the lungs, with- 
out the opening qualities, which engender fresh colds 
lit has been known tu cure colds that 
have almost been settied into consumptions, in less 
than three weeks.— Sat. Ev. Pest: 

A cure for Denfness.—FEqual parts of the juice of 
house-leek, biendy and sweet oil in a phial, to be 
hung up and exposed to the sun for a month or more. 
This dropped into the ear at night, and on wool to be 
kept in the ear—a sure remedy for deafness. 

Liverwort.—The Winchester (Virginia.) Republi- 
can furnishes additional evidence in fayour of the use 
of Liverwort, as a cure for consumplien. ‘Tie cer- 
tificate of Mr. Jobn Mitchell, of that town, states that 
for five years he was afflicted with a distressing cough 
and pains in the breast and shoulders, and all the other 
symptonis of a person in the last stage of consumption. 
Reduced almost to a skeleton, and abandoned by his 
physician, preparations were made for is funeral, as 
it was confidently believed that he should not survive 
fle was persuaded, reluctantly however, 
to use the relief, and in three weeks hada fair pros- 
pect of beiug soon restored.to health. He now enjoys 
excellent heulth and appetite, and attribu‘es his resto- 
ration entirely to the use of the Liverwort. 


one hour. 


Craniolory —Among the candidates for the physio- 
logical prize of the French academy, is Dr. Vimon, a 
physician of Caen, who has sevt iv casts in wax of 
above 2000 skulls of human beings, quadrapeds, and 
birds; together with numerous drawings accompanied 
by remarks. This collection is the result of several 
years’ study of the doctrines of Gall, with respect to 
the seat of the moral and intellectual faculties in men 
and animals. It is said, that whea Dr. Vimon !eft 
Paris originally, after having attended a course of 
Dr. Gall’s lectures, he was quite hostile to the crani- 
vlogical system; and that, entering upon a train of 
experiments ia order to refate it, the consequence of 
his inquiries was, that he became one of its most zeul- 
ous partizans, 

aE 
NOTICE. 

Three things should be remembered by our patrons : 
1. The Terms of this paper are $1 50 in ADVANCE. 
2. The expenses of the establishment are GREAT. 3. 
All those in arrears ovcuT to pay up imimediately.— 
Now, we regret being compelled to say one word on 





this subject, and therefore hope ovr patrons and agents 

will bear in mind the foregoing Facts without their 

being again troubled witha notice of this kind. 
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From’‘the Cayuga Patriot. 


ON THE USSEARCHABLE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 


O, how unsearchable thy ways, 
Creator of the carth and skies, 

Vast and unbounded is chy gaze 
Eternity bevore thee lies, 

Thy goodness and thy power divine 
Through all thy vast creation shine. 

Through the unsnumber’d iworldsgabove, 
How are thy glories spread abroa 

Thy wide benevolence they prove, 
Thy boundiess wisdom. Gracious God, 
By searching who can find thee out? 
O:, who thy self-existence doubt? 

How can the Atheist e’er deny 
The Power that form’d his mortal frame ? 

His conscience gives his words the lie, 
When he denies his Maker's name, 

And tells him there’s a Great First Cause, 
From whom his vital breath he draws. 

Lord, what immeasurable space 
Thy wide dominion comprehends! 

Thy works are boundless as thy grace, 
That through immensity extends, 
Transcending all those orbs of light, 
in beauty and in lustre bright. 

Science, with a!l her reach of ken, 

Is to a narrow sphere conffi'd, 

‘ And only shows the sons of men, 
How ignorant they are aud blind 
To thee from whom all wisdom flows, 
At whose command Creation rose. 

In vain our thoughts essay to climb 
The lofty and unbounded space, 

Throagh planetary worlds sublime, 
The mighty Architect to trace. 

While on those glittering orbs we gaze, 
We're fiil’d with wencer and amuze. 

In the vast caverns of the decp, 
How many hidden mysteries lie! 

In dark oblivion’s mght they sleep, 
Unseen by every mortul eye. 

Thy hidden mysteries who can scan! 
Lord, who can comprehend thy plan! 

The radiant sun and silver moon, 

"Phe king of day and queen of night, 

Are by thy countenance out<houe, 
Thy glorious countenance of light. 

O may its lucid beams illume 
‘This world of sin and mental gloom. 

In the broad firmament on high, 

How many wonders we discern ! 

Though stars unnumber’d meet the eye, 
How little of thy works we learn! 
Lord, thy unfathomable mind, 

By time or space is uneconfin’d 

[afinite Power, thy boundless mind 
Doth all immensity embrace ; 

To every creature thou art kind, 

God of smmeasu: «bie grace, 
Thy mercy like an ocean flows, 
Wide as the source from whenee it rose. 

When thy majestic thunders roll, 

Thy vivid iightnings flash around, 

My deeply meditating soul 

Is fill’d with reverence profound ; 
To hear thy awful voice, O God, 
The voice that made mount Sinai nod. 

When threat’ning storms around me lowr, 
And loudly roars the impetuous wind, 
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I think on aya mysterious power, 
hou glorious overruling mind ; 


For, ia a dark and boist’rous time, 


Tr 


hy Majesty is most sublime. 
Dear Saviour, who for sinners died, 


Who oar infirmities hath borue, 


Whose bleeding hands and streaming side, 


WwW ere for our vile trans xressions Lorn, —_ 


Gi 
T 


ive me thy easy yoke to weur, 
hy burthen which is light to bear. 


Within thy sacred volume, Lord, 


What precious promises I see ; 


What glorious prospects they afford 


Of joy and immortality. 


W 
Iii 


Those promises elate my heart, 

And comfort to my soul impart. 

Thou Being infinite and wise, 

"hose ways to mor ‘tals are unknown, 

Whose thoughts above our thoughts arise, 

igh as the heavens thy lofty throne ; ; 

Thy mighty word shall never fail, 

But throuzh eternity prevail. D. 
}——— | 


From the N, Y. Com. Advertiser. 


“ The Isles of Greece, those lovely Isles.” 


The 


isles of Greece, those lovely isles, 


Are robed in sadness, cold and mute! 


Nol 


onger beauty‘glows with sinsles, 
Nor wakes the lute! 


Save in some shade while passing by, 
Its weeping music woos the ear ; 
Like memory echoing the sigh, 


Ow 


Of grief and care! 
here hath Sappho’s spirit fled ! 


Leucadia’s flowers still deck the grove - 


But 


On y' 


though the loveliest art dead, 
To song aud love! 


onder isle a queen* would weep, 


And pour the silent tear away, 
Where many now their vicil keep, 


To foes a prey. 


Yet ’tis not here and ‘tis not now, 
That Grecian hearts the tear should shed. 


A sp 


And 


ell should work upon each brow, 
By passion fed. 


in its breath her sons arise, 


To win the land their fathers gave ; 
Live free beneath their native skies, 


Or seek the grave! 


In vain, alas! such breasts are few, 
The soul hath lost its wonted fire ; 


Still 


*Penelope. 


- 


rust her sons wars havoc ruc, 
And thus expire! 
H. J. B. 
ce are 


FiOPE. 

When the heart doth sink full low, 
From brightest objects riven, 
And life’s fair scenes logkpale with we, 

And darkness circles pléarure’s brow, 
How sweet the hope of heaven ! 
When sorrow heaves the troubled breast, 
Like waves by tempests driven ; 
When the hurt spirit, deep distrest, 
Like wave-borne bark can find no rest 
How bright the thought of heaven! 
And when the dreams of life are fled, 
And death’s keen sting is given; _ 
How calmly may we rest our head,” 
While angels circle round our bed, 
To wing our souls to.henvéir, 








we tenaent >>» ¢. 
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